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Observations, We. 
(Continued from page 274.) 

‘In the texts before quoted from the sacred 
‘cord, the Saviour of the world briefly, yet 

clear and emphatic language, preached the 
.ctrine of the light ; showing, that this divine 
ft is embraced and adhered to, by every 
ae who “doeth” or walketh in the path of 
‘truth ;’ and that it is hated by all who do 
sil; who reject it, in order to escape from 
4 convictions. Now, these two classes com- 
sehend all mankind ; and therefore it is clear, 
sat this divine gift is dispensed unto all. 
wil men could not hate or reject the light, if 
did not in some degree illuminate their 
jinds, reproving them on’ account of their 
il deeds. Their not, believing in, nor loving 
ve light—refusing to hearken unto, and to 
bey its admonitions—gratifying their cor- 
“pt propensities by continuing in their evil 
aays,—this is the ground of their condemna- 
»n—the cause of their exclusion from that 
Ivation, which is by and through Jesus 
On the other hand, they who walk 


ot abiding in the L 
‘ace to his holy will, fall into temptation, and 
2 overcome thereby, 
vers. (Hzek. xxxiii. 18: 1 Je 
‘so, if individuals of the latter description, 


ubtediy, through sincere repentance and 
‘ith in his Son Jesus Christ, be cleansed from 
ne pollution of sin, and be brought into a 


state of reconciliation and favor with God. 


Thus the declaration of the Apostle to the, 


Corinthians will be applicable to them ; when 
describing various kinds of evil doers, he adds, 
“And such were some of you; but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justi- 


fied, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 


the Spirit of our God.” (1 Cor. vi. 11.) 

Among other declarations of Christ, in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing, are these: “I 
am the Light of the world; he that followeth 
me, shall not walk in darkness, but shal] have 
the light of life.” (John viii. 12.) To some 
of the Jews who, through unbelief, were in 
danger of having this divine gift taken from 
them, he said, “Walk while ye have the light, 
lest darkness come upon you.” “While ye 
have light, believe in the light, that ye may 
be the children of light.” (John xii. 35, 36.) 
These declarations of Christ, in which he re- 
presents himself under the character of “the 
Light,’ appear to have reference to him, 
principally as that divine Word, the life of 
which, as the Apostle declares, is “ the light 
of men.’ (John i. 4.) By the operation of 
this Word, the work of regeneration is effected 
in them who believe, and walk in its light. 
They are “born again, not of corruptible seed, 
but of incorruptible, by the Word of God 
which liveth and abideth for ever.” (1 Peter 
i. 23.) Thus they become children of light— 
in other words, true christians. 

It may further be observed, that all who 
believe in the light of Christ, and walk in 
obedience to its manifestations from day to 


death, resurrection, and ascension of our holy 
Redeemer; for the gift of the light, or Spirit 
of Christ, (especially with respect to the in- 


creased measure, in which it is vouchsafed 
under the christian dispensation, ) is altogether 
to be ascribed to the efficacy of that which 
Christ, in his appearance in the flesh, did and 
suffered for the buman race. Thus the benefits 
of the ‘one offering,” are not depreciated, but 


are more completely exalted by the doctrme of » 


the manifestation of the Spirit, or universal 
saving light and grace. 

It is evidently the practice of the wicked 
one, to endeavor, by various stratagems, to 
induce the children of men to shut up their 
hearts against the influence of the light, or 
Spirit of Christ; and as far as he succeeds in 
this design, so far he maintains his evil power 
and dominion in the world. If, for instance, 
the subtle adversary, in order to effect his 
purpose, can so far beguile any of the pro- 
fessors of christiavity, as to instil into their 
minds, a secret aversion to the heart-search- 
ing manifestation of the light of Christ; and 
if, by following up the advantage he has 
gained, he can induce them to affix on this 
doctrine, the stigma of enthusiasm, or fanati- 
cism, it then becomes easy for him to persuade 
them to disregard and to reject altogether, 
the admonitory dictates of this divine teacher 
in their own minds, in order that he may 
without restraint bring forth his own works 
of darkness in their hearts. But He who was 
manifested “to take away our sins,” was also 
“manifested to destroy” these “works of the 
devil.” When this blessed light of Christ is 
believed in, and allowed freely to shine in our 
hearts, the works of the adversary, at their 
very origin, are clearly detected; and if its 
warnings and requisitions are embraced, we 
are enabled, through the power which it im- 
parts, to “overcome the wicked one” in his 
various devices,—“to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present world.” (Titus 11. 
11, 12.) 

The great importance of this divine gift 
unto mankind, appears very evident, in the 
account given of it by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in the texts which have been already quoted. 
The apostolic epistles also, furnish corrobora- 
ting testimony, by the designations under 
which they describe it, and by the effects 
which they attribute to it. In the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, it is declared, that “God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
in the face (or manifestation) of Jesus Christ. 
But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of 
God, and not of us.” (2 Cor. iv. 6,7.) The 
same apostle describes this divine gift also, 
as “The grace of God, that bringeth salvation, 
and hath appeared unto all men.” (Titus ii. 
11, 12.) He also represents it as “the Spirit 
of God” or “of Christ.” (Romans viii. 9.) “A 
manifestation whereof, is given to every man 
to profit withal.” (1 Cor. xii. 7.) It is also 
called “the Anointing,” which teacheth of all 
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en Owns aeaea—aweemTm 
“Christ in you the! 
” (Col. i. 27.) The 5th verse | 


things. (1 John ii. 27.) 
- hope of glory. a 
in the 13th chap. 2 Cor. is very emphatic: 
«“ Bxamine yourselves whether ye be in the 
faith, prove your own selves; know ye not 
your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in 
you, except ye be reprobates.” “ All things 
that are reproved, are made manifest by the 
light,” &¢. (Eph. v. 13.) 
(To be continued.) 
From “ The Scientific American.” 
Fur Seal Fishery in Alaska. 
(Concluded from page 278.) 

It was a northern summer sunrise; but a 
rising gale swept in fitful gusts great banks 
of thick, wet fog over the island. For a few 
minutes it would be clear, so that points at 
a mile’s distance could easily be seen; and 
then again, rushing over, mingled with the 
wail of the wind, the fog covered everything, 
in a cloud so dense as to render objects only 
a few feet removed wholly invisible. We 
started in Indian file, with the ‘“Nirachic” 
leading, at a half run, along a narrow rocky 
path, over the cliffs to the seal beach; now 
skirting their edges, so that we could hear, 
hundreds of feet below, the wild dash of the 
waves against their base; and now plunging 
into deep, narrow valleys, which, retaining 
the mist, were almost wholly obscured in 
darkness. The natives leaped from one wet 
and slippery rock to another, with the agility 
and certainty of a chamois among the Alpine 
hights; the fear of slipping being entirely ob- 
viated by the use of leather made from the 
flippers of the Sea Lion, for the soles of their 
boots—this leather possessing an adhesive 
power almost equal to that of a fly’s foot. A 
half:hour’s run brought us to the hills over- 
looking the beach. It was wholly obscured 
from sight, but up from the abyss rose the 
moaning and bellowing of thousands upon 
thousands of seals; the wild surroundings 
made it seem like the cry of lost souls in Pan- 
demonium. The “ Nirachic,” followed by his 
men, crept softly to that point where the low, 
wide beach began to slope up into the hills ; 
then suddenly, starting up with a shout, and 
waving their clubs in the air, they ran, follow- 
ing each other at a hundred or more feet 
apart, along the line made by the base of the 
hills; the seals, scattering in all directions, 
were either driven down on to the beach, or 
up the hill-side, between which and the beach 
a cordon of mon was soon formed. ‘The line 
of men then began to advance up the hill-side; 
the poor seals leaping or rolling along, but 
still making their way with considerable 
rapidity, were urged farther and farther from 
their refuge, the water. When they had been 
driven about a quarter of a mile, this huge 
drove, which must have contained over six 
thousand, was divided into ten smaller ones; 
two men were assigned to each of these, with 
orders to drive in different directions to the 
village. The reasons for this were, that in 
order to drive seals any considerable time, or 
distance, the earth has to be very damp; and, 


as they absorb much of the moisture out of 


the ground over which they pass, in a very 
large drove, those in the rear would have to 
go on dry ground; but, by being so separated, 
they all have nearly an equal chance. 
Having been fully started, these droves 
were easily managed. The seals were allowed 
to rest after every two hundred feet of dis- 
tance made; they never moved except when 
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urged by means of shouts, and waving of 
clubs, and then in exactly an opposite direc- 
tion from their drivers. It took about three 


‘hours to bring them to the settlement, so that 
‘it was six o’clock when they arrived there; 


and all the inhabitants of the village came out 
to meet them; partly to estimate from the 
number of seals what their individual gains 
were to be, and partly also to relieve the 
drivers, and allow them to get breakfast, be- 
fore the killing commenced. 

The spot chosen for the killing was a little 
valley, near the storehouse. Here the various 
droves were united, and the drivers, having 
refreshed themselves, by breakfasting on some 
of the young ones that they had killed at the 
beach and brought in on their backs, now 
prepared for action. Some two hundred seals 
were divided from the main body; and having 
completely surrounded them, the men con- 
tracted the circle, driving the seals as they 
did so into the centre. 

Then began the work of destruction. The 
seals were heaped one on the other, in their 
eagerness to escape from the death that 
threatened them on all sides; while the men 
struck at their heads with long clubs, and at 
almost every blow a seal would leap into the 
air, with a painful moan, fall to the ground, 
convulsed in agony, and quickly die. 

So much actual strength had they, how- 
ever, that sometimes a seal would seize one 
of the clubs with his teeth, and wrenching it 
from the hands of the man who held it, toss 
it, by a turn of his head, more than thirty 
feet. In a few minutes, all those under three 


years of age were killed, and those over. that 
age driven off to find their way to the water 
as best they might. All the men, women, 
and children then came; and each, taking a 
seal, worked with such rapidity, that soon the 
skins had all been taken from those that had 
been killed. In this way another and another 
portion were taken from the great main body, 
until in the evening it was all exhausted, and 
the ground for over two acres was covered 
with bare white bodies, which, in the dim, 
stormy twilight, reminded one of a field of 
battle after a day’s combat. 

The skins were brought to the storehouse, 
counted, and each head of a family accredited 
with the amount that he and his household 
had taken. The next morning the skins were 
salted, and having remained in pickle five 
days, were taken out, rolled in bundles of two 
each, and were then ready for shipment. 

The ground being so rocky, it was impossi- 
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management—which has frequently been the 
case at other localities—the Aleuts would be 
also obliged to desert the islands, leaving them — 
as barren and isolated as they were fifty 
years ago, when the Russian first brought 
men to reside there. 
The number of seals killed on these two 
islands has averaged, for the ten years pre- 
ceding 1868, a little less than one hundred 
thousand annually ; and with proper manage- 
ment, this could probably be continued in- 
definitely, as the yearly increase far exceeds 
that amount. During the summer of 1868, 
or the first year that the country came under 
American rule, there were over two hundred 
and sixty thousand killed. Last year, al- 


though there was an act of Congress forbid- 
ding any one even to land on the islands, ex- 
cept by permission from Government, there 
were nevertheless, more than thirty thou- 
sand seals destroyed; the law being enforced 
and evaded in a manner that is peculiar to 
America, and which calls loudly for a Civil 
Service reform. 

There are several bills now before Congress, 
each advocating a separate theory, but all 
uniting in the wish to preserve the fisheries. 
The one most feasible, and which will pro- 
bably be adopted, is that of leasing out both 
islands, for a term of years, to responsible 
parties; allowing them to kill a certain num- 
ber annually ; obliging them to take paternal 
care of the Aleutian inhabitants; and holding 
them accountable for any infringement of its 
provisions. In this way, the Government may 
derive a revenue, varying from one hundred 
thousand to three hundred thousand dollars 
annually. 

The great market for these skins is Lon- 
don, to which place they are all shipped, via 
San Francisco, or the Hawaiian Islands; the 
price varying, according to demand, from 
fifteen to twenty-eight shillings each. In 
order to reduce them to the state in which 
they are usually seen, they have to undergo 
a long process of cleaning, cutting, and dye- 
ing, which is to American furriers—if their 
claim that it was formerly done here be a 
true one—a “lost art; for certain it is that 
nowhere outside of England is it understood; 


and even there it is held as a monopoly by a 
half-dozen business houses. The skill required 
to remove the long hair that covers the fur, 
is only obtained after years of practice, the 
operation being an extremely delicate one. 
The skins are placed on frames, and the inner 
surface pared off, until the roots of the hair 


ble to bury the seals’ bodies, and to throw 
them into the sea would cause all the living 
seals to forever abandon the island; so they 
were allowed to remain, the natives only 
taking off enough of fat to supply them with 
oil, for food and light. At the end of the 
season, there were many acres of putrefied 
carcasses, which “reeking up to heaven,” 
brought dire vengeance upon their destroyers, 
as the list of mortality all too clearly showed. 
Yet if the seals cause the death of the Aleuts, 
they are also absolutely necessary for their 
subsistence, as the islands produce no vege- 
tables whatever ; and the inhabitants are ob- 


liged to depend entirely on what is brought 
there for trading purposes. For meat, they 
use the seal, fresh in summer, salted in winter; 
varied perhaps, now and then, by a gull or 
loon; but the means of supplying themselves 


with the latter are so very inconstant, that 
were the former frightened away by any mis- 


are completely severed; while the roots of 
the fur remain untouched, on account of their 
nearness to the outside surface. The hair is 
then very easily removed, and the light yellow 
fur made ready for dyeing, either to a more 
golden yellow, a dark purple, or black; and 
is afterwards brought to the general fur 
market. 


Those, therefore, that would obtain this 
precious faith, that overcomes the world, must 
embrace the “Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
by which this faith is begotten; and they 
who believe not in this grace, nor receive it 
in the love of it, nor give themselves up to 
be taught and led by it, can never be said 
truly to believe on Him from whom it comes, 
any more than the Jews may be sgid to be- 
lieve in God, when they rejected him that 
came from God, his beloved Son.— William 
Penn. 
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4 For ‘The Friend.” 
The Rich Man Again, 


: Although considerable has been said under 
this head in “The Friend,” I feel like offering 
something more; hoping none will trust in 
‘earthly riches, or have their minds so en- 
grossed therewith, that they will neglect the 
‘true riches, that will endure with us when 
time to us is no more. Not be like the rich 
‘man in the parable of our Lord that had his 
good things in this life, but in that to come 
was tormented in a flame of fire. “The cattle 
on a thousand hills are his, He giveth to whom 
he will,” and we surely shall have to give an 
account of our stewardship in these earthly 
riches. “For the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof.” Riches are surely given to 
some for wise purposes, and to none for self- 
aggrandisement or gratification; but they are 
to be held in readiness by their possessors as 
good stewards, for the help of those whom the 
Lord may put it in our minds to help. Oh! 
may we ail do that which He requires at our 
hands: “ For yeare my friends if ye do what- 
-soever I command you.” The apostle says to 
Timothy, “Charge those that are rich in this 
world that they be not highminded, nor trust 
in uncertain riches, but in the living God, 
who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; that 
they do good, that they be rich in good works; 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate ; 
laying up in store for themselves a good foun- 
dation against the time to come, that they 
may lay hold of eternal life.” 

How often do we see without the pale of 
our religious Society, and even within it, 
fathers who are so intent on riches in their 
lifetime that they even withhold from their 
children when they have enough and to spare, 
-without any hazard, assistance towards their 
maintenance; that which would make them 
happy, and save them from great hardship 
in supporting their families, and paying their 
just debts. Some even pay enough revenue 

tax to do this, and let those around them 
_ suffer. How can this be pleasing in the Di- 
vine sight? He sendeth rain on the just and 
unjust: He is even good to the rebellious. I 
feel a tender solicitude and concern for all, 
_ that they may attend to the limitations of 
- Truth in their temporal business. Behold the 
_ language of our Saviour to one, “Go sell that 
{ thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
- have treasure in heaven, and come and follow 
me.” Here is the place to come to, even toa 
willingness to hear his voice, and be obedient 
thereto. So it was with Thomas Shilitoe; he 
gave up one part of his business after another 
according to his belief in the Divine requiring. 
Read his life, and see how he was blessed, not 
only in a spiritual but in a temporal way also. 
The meal did not fail in the barrel, nor the 
oil in the cruse. Oh! what a concern I feel 
that we may all doas he did. Then surely 
there would be more life amongst us, and not 
so many dwarfs in the stature of righteous- 
ness, if some of us can even claim to righteous- 
ness. 
Ohio, Fourth mo. 4th, 1870. 


He is truly good who hath great charity ; 
he is truly great, who is little in his own esti: 
mation, and rates at nothing the summit of 
worldly honor; he is truly wise, who “counts 
all earthly things but as dross, that he may 
win Christ;” and he is truly learned, who 
hath learned to abandon his own will, and do 
the will of God. 


For “The Friend.” 
Barly Civilization and Church Wistory of Ireland. 

An interesting work by Maria Webb, con- 
taining some strictures on D’Aubigne’s His- 
tory of the Karly British Church, and an 
Essay on the Introduction of Alphabetical 
Writing into Ireland, appeared some years 
since in London. Although by no means 
recent, yet it is believed to be little known to 
the readers of “The Friend,” and that some 
extracts from it, with some collateral infor- 
mation from other sources, will be acceptable. 
It is proper to say, that the work was pub- 
lished -with the approbation of Archbishop 
Whately, after a careful examination of it in 
manuscript. As a principal object of the 
essay is to vindicate the claims of the ancient 
Irish annals to authenticity, the following 
brief notice of them is condensed from an 
article in the Nation. The stock of Irish 
literature is if anything larger than the Welsh, 
and the work of cataloguing and describing 
it has been admirably performed by Eugene 
O’Curry. 

An idea of its extent may be gathered from 
his lectures which were delivered in the 
Catholic University in Dublin, and in which 
he states that the vellum and paper manu- 
scripts belonging to the Royal Irish Academy 
and Trinity College, Dublin, have between 
them matter enough to fill 49,600 closely 
printed quarto pages. The names of some 
of these works are given, as the “ Book of 
Leinster,’ the “Book of Ballymote,” the; 
“ Book of Lecain,” and the “Annals of the 
four Masters,” which last gives the years of 
the foundation and destruction of churches 
and castles; the obituaries of remarkable per- 
sons; the inauguration of kings; the battles 
of chiefs; the contests of clans, &c. It is stated 
that Moore, the poet, who was then engaged 
on his history of Ireland, having been shown 
some of these works when on a visit to 
O’Curry, remarked, “These huge tomes could 
not have been written by fools or for any 
foolish purpose, I never knew anything about 
them before, and I had no right to have un- 
dertaken the History of Ireland.” It is almost 
needless to observe that these chronicles, al- 
though originating at a period anterior to the 
introduction of christianity, have been con- 
tinued to a comparatively recent date. 

But to proceed with the work of our author: 
“When or by whom the Irish alphabet was 
first brought into use in this island, is a 
question the solution of which should cast 
some light on the claims of our ancient annals 
to the character of authentic history. Those 
annals have it is certain, amid much that ap- 
pears dubious, some very curious inherent 
evidences of truthfulness. Yet notwithstand- 
ing such evidences, if alphabetical writing) 
were not practised in Ireland three thousand 
years ago (and many writers maintain that 
it was not,) the compilation which professes 
to be the ancient chronicles of the Irish na- 
tion anterior to christianity, must be a fabri- 
cation of the dark ages. For to transmit by 
oral tradition, such a train of consecutive 
events, extending back in unbroken order for 
more than a thousand years before the chris- 
tian era, would be almost impossible. It is 
therefore plain, thatif our Milesian forefathers , 
were unacquainted with letters, the records, 
of the ancient pagan kings and their govern-| 
ment, which the Irish people believed and 


cherished in christian ages, when Ireland was. 
the most liberal and learned nation of Europe, 


is but a myth, a tissue of fables. On the other 
hand, if it can be proved that the early colo- 
nists were a lettered people, we turn with 
awakened curiosity to the examination of 
what professes to be their national chronicles. 
Those who have advanced the theory of the 
more ancient Hibernians being an unlettered 
people, say that the Irish characters used in 
our old manuscripts, must be debased and 
mutilated Roman letters, introduced into Ire- 
land with christianity, and that the Ogham 
is an invention coeval with their introduction. 
But neither of these assertions can be proved. 
Their advocates, however, argue that as the 
tide of population in central Europe swept 
westward over the continent, and that, in its 
course as Gaul, Belgium and Britain must 
have been passed before Ireland, the latter 
could not have had the use of letters prior to 
the christian era, because no national records 
of the former have been found which counten- 
ance the idea of their having had it. 

«These are at best mere probabilities de- 
duced from an hypothesis, yet this continental 
theory is adhered to with as much tenacity 
as if it were founded on proved facts; and in 
its defence, Irish evidences of its falsity have 
been disregarded by modern English writers. 
It would be a hopeless task to attempt to 
grapple with such theoretic reasoners, if no 
unequivocal proof could be adduced to show 
that Ireland had letters, even though Gaul, 
Belgium and Britain, had none in those carly 
ages. Such proof has again and again been 
brought forward, yet it takes but slender hold 
of the preoccupied theorist. If we had not 
in looking at the pros and cons of this dis- 
puted question, observed what appears to us a 
hitherto unnoticed yet incontrovertible evi- 
dence, not only that the early colonists of 
Treland came direct from a southern clime, 
but that they brought a knowledge of the 
elements of alpabetical writing along with 
them, we should now feel little disposed to 
enter upon such litigated ground. Our proofs 
all centered in the Irish alphabet itself, are 
simple, but we think conclusive. It is well 
known that sixteen out of the eighteen letters 
which compose at present the Irish alphabet, 
bear the same names that designate sixteen 
common trees and shrubs found in the island. 
The alphabetical list includes all or nearly all 
our native trees. From the coincidence of 
appellations we infer that on the early coloni- 
zation of the island our trees were named 
after the letters and not the letters after the 
trees; as it would be impossible to find in any 
language the forest trees undesignedly fur- 
nished with names, the initial sounds of which 
express all the various simple sounds requisite 
to make up the alphabet; and equally im- 
possible it would be, to induce an unlettered 
people to give up names by which they had 
heretofore known their trees, and universally 
adopt a new nomenclature at the bidding of 
a learned few, supposing the alphabetic ele- 
ments had been introduced at a later age. It 
is plain that the Irish names still in use must 
be those by which the early colonists first 
designated the trees of Ireland. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
Hebrew and Irish alphabets should be the 
only ones still in use which have not had nu- 
merous additions since the primitive age of 
letters. It would bean interesting inquiry to 
ascertain the peculiar influences in each case 
which have led to this result. But that the 
Irish alphabet has those eight letters less than 
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the Roman alphabet, is an unanswered and, 
unanswerable argument against the idea of 
Ireland having received her elementary char- 
acters from Latin sources, any more than 
from the meridian age of classical Greek. 
With such evidence to the contrary as the 
subject afforded, it is marvellous that learned 
and thinking men could tolerate the idea 
which English writers of the present age 
seem to have adopted, that Ireland had her 
first knowledge of letters from Patrick and 
his co-missionaries. 

Ancient English writers did not entertain 
such an absurdity. However prejudiced 
against some Irish claims, as was the poet 
Spencer, in common with others of his coun- 
trymen, who had got possession of confiscated 
estates on this Island, he speaks candidly on 
this point. In his “View of the State of 
Treland,” written in the sixteenth century, he 
says: “It is certain that Ireland hath had the 
use of letters very anciently, and long before 
England. Whence they had these letters it 
is hard to say. Whether they, at their first 
coming into the land, brought them, or de- 
vised them among themselves, is very doubt- 
ful. The Saxons of England are said to have 
their letters and learning, and learned men, 
from the Irish; and that also appeareth by 
the likeness of the character, for the Saxon 
character is the same with the Irish.” That 
the Saxons brought no alphabet to England, 
but derived their first knowledge of letters 
from Ireland, was the opinion, not only of the 
learned Dr. Johnson and of the great British 
antiquary, Camden, but of every other well 
informed Anglo Saxon writer we know of, 
who studied and wrote upon the subject in 
the early ages of English literature. * * 

(To be continued.) 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

The activity of the natural selfish life, is the 
greatest obstacle to our spiritual progress. 

Divine grace will render us equally willing 
to lie concealed or to execute the divine will 
more publicly. 

When we mingle self we retard rather than 
advance the work of the Lord. It implies 
great death to self never to put our hand 
selfishly to this, or step out of the path into 
which Truth leads. 

Interior recollection becomes less difficult, 
and the divine presence more perceptible and 
agreeable as the kingdom of God is earnestly 
sought within. 

The sun, moon, and stars shine in silence ; 
the voice of God is heard in the silence of the 
soul ; the operation of grace is in silence, and 
may it not pass from soul to soul without the 
noise of words ? 


—_+s—___ 


The Indian mound, in the outskirts of St. 
Louis, which has heretofore been one of the 
most interesting monuments of the labors of 
the inhabitants of “America in remote anti- 
quity, now no longer exists. The St. Louis 
Republican complains that the removal of 
this mound, demanded by the necessity of 
using the ground for building purposes, was 
not controlled by scientific persons. A few 
private individuals alone showed an interest 
in collecting the innumerable shell beads and 
occasional bones dug out of the mound. The 
workmen were surrounded by boys, who 


gathered the beads and bones, and afterwards 
sold them for a few cents. Itis believed that 
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by a few hours of careful digging, under sci- 
entific superintendence, several entire skele- 
tons might have been obtained, but the re- 
mains are now scattered in the hands of many 
persons. 


For “The Friend.” 
SPRING BREATHINGS. 


When the springtime buds and blossoms, and the 
beauteous earth again 

Takes the green and golden binding on her page of hill 
and plain, 

When the liquid flow of water, fills the valleyland with 
song, 

And bie birds their founts of music pour the whole 
bright day along, 

Or with wing untired, ascending up to heaven’s blue 
profound, 

Like the fabled nymph of Hecho, dying to a silver sound; 

Oh! the heart can scarce be human, that will feel no 
gladness then, 

Turning not to nature’s wooing from the throngs and 
works of men: 

That will feel no pulse triumphant leap to energy again, 

And the flow of life’s elixir bound through every torpid 
vein. 

H’en the clasping hand of Sorrow must a moment loose 
its hold, 

And her heavy robe of darkness open outward, fold on 
fold, 

Till the wak’ning soul’s expansion meets the sunlight’s 
warming ray, 

And a fresher hope upspringing, turns its gloomy night 
to day. 

Though the changing of the seasons, year on year hath 
met our view, 

And tbe seedtime and the harvest, kept the olden pro- 
mise true ; 

Though the miracles, of being daily in our path, are 
wrought, 

And the cycle, ever sounding, with the same succession’s 
fraught ; 

Yet the vernal glow of nature wears a brightness ever 
new, 

Not a sense but drinks its presence, like the flower the 
morning dew. 

Every spirit-joy within us spreads the wild, exulting 
wing, 

And a freer, fresher impulse comes with each returning 
spring. 


Not like other seasons stealing softly on with changing 
forms— 

Spring but deepens into Summer, Summer dies in Au- 
tumn’s arms, 

Autumn weaves his rainbow garland on her early grave 
to lay, 

Then with sighing and with weeping, slowly pines and 
fades away— 

But the young life now awaking, springs direct from 
Winter’s sod, 

And the barren bough seems bursting with the bloom 
of Aaron’s rod. 

It is never now the dark’ning or the paling of a shade— 

From the brown twig starts the green leaf, on the rock 
the moss is laid: 

Not a gradual transition, but a sudden vital power, 

Sending through the smallest grassblade the life-throb 
of the hour, 

And our pulses will be quickened with a glad respon- 
sive beat, 

While an instant all forebodings fall to atoms at our 
feet. 

All despairings and repinings take a tenfold darker hue, 

As we note the cheering beauty of the world we’re pass- 
ing through. 

Even yonder warbling sparrow bears a lesson in his 
song, 

Faith and hoping, trust and pleasure, to his artless lay 
belong. 

How much more should we who’re valued more than 
many sparrows are, 

Grow not weary in our strivings, hopeless, deem the 
blessing far. y 

Let our heartstrings like the spring birds send their 
sweetest music forth, 

Murmuring not tho’ our rewarding, wisely, never be of 
earth ; 

Having faith in Him who guideth every bark upon its 
way, 

rpeaiasy ever that to-morrow shall be cared for as to- 

ay. 


For “The Friend.” 
Cather the Fragments. 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of 
Women Friends held at Burlington and Cross- 


wicks. 


“Dearly Beloved Friends,—In a fresh re- 
membrance of the many seasons of divine 
favor we have been made partakers of to- 
gether in these meetings, appointed for trans- 
acting the affairs of the church, does my spirit 
affectionately salute the living; and not ex- 
pecting to have the like opportunity again, it 
rested with me to visit you after this manner, 
with fervent desires for the prosperity of 
truth and righteousness in general. And in 
a particular manner I have a desire that our 
sex may not fall short in living up to the 
faithful performance of their respective duties; 
and discharging that trust, which the Lord 
hath committed to them, honestly as in his 
sight, and for this great good end, I tenderly 
beseech all, both elder and younger, that have 
known and may know the Master’s will con- 
cerning them, that you may be obedient. Let 
not reasoning with flesh and blood, or plead- 
ing excuses because of unfitness (as you may 
think) prevail; and bear with me if I observe, 
where that is the case dwarfishness and weak- 
ness will be the consequence, and the best life 
is in danger of being quite lost, as it may with 
sorrow be remarked on some who profess 
with us, that a name to live and be accounted 
as wise virgins has seemed to suffice; whose 
case I have often lamented. 

“And it is the ardent prayer of my soul for 
such, while I am penning this, that they may 
awake to righteousness and diligently attend 
to the teachings of the Spirit of the Lord who 
will not fail to fit and qualify for every good 
word and work; and satisfied lam as that 
becomes the principal concern of individuals, 
the cause of complaining of misconduct would 
be much removed, and our Zion would more 
conspicuously shine, and there would be none 
found within her walls barren or unfruitful 
in the saving knowledge of God ; but that the 
ancient promise made to Israel will remain to 
be the portion of his people forever; that He 
would be as the dew of Hermon, and as the 
dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion: for there the Lord commanded the 
blessing, even life for evermore. Ps. cxxxiil. 3. 

“And my dear young Friends, with love 
unfeigned do I affectionately salute you whose 
company in these meetings I have been glad 
of, and I would encourage all who have a 
right to membership, to the steady attend- 
ance of and also to sit the time of them out 
as often as you can while health permits. We 
are by nature very short sighted, and know 
not when the time of refreshment may come 
from the presence of the Lord; and therefore 
it is good for all to endeavor patiently to wait 
and quietly to hope for his salvation, which I 
fully believe he is about to reveal in your 
hearts; and if you are faithful to the dis- 
coveries of divine grace, your understandings 
will be more and more opened in the mysteries 
of God’s kingdom, even that which was hid 
from ages and generations, and as the apostle 
testifies ‘is now revealed by the Spirit of the 
dear Son of God, our holy adyocate with the 
Father,’ 

“JT have hinted above, and hope shall die 
in the faith of it, that the Lord will form a 
people to himself that shall show forth his 
praise, and will yet beautify the house of his 


glory. Under this prospect my spirit has 
een at times deeply bowed in intercession 


30 great a mercy and other especial favors 
that they are blessed with beyond many, but 
that they may not only be the called but the 
chosen of the Lord. 

, “Now in a degree of my heavenly Father’s 
love do I affectionately bid you farewell, 
desiring that grace, mercy and peace, may be 
multiplied in and amongst you, and conclude 
syyour true friend, 


ELIZABETH SMITH. 
Burlington, 3d mo. 30th, 1772. 


Attractions for the Young. 

The times in which we live are different from 
‘chose when children were quietly brought up 
‘at home, and there were few outside attrac- 
itions to engage their attention. In those 
good days the long winter evenings were 
passed in reading good books, popping corn, 
cracking nuts and eating apples, sewing and 
knitting, and social conversation. Now every 
‘town and village is astir with lectures, shows, 
jparties, balls, and all sorts of amusements, 
good, bad, and indifferent. The minds of 
‘young people are affected by these things, 
sand if they cannot be interested in other things 
which are both innocent and instructive, there 
iis danger that they may be led into the un- 
profitable and the harmful. “ How can I keep 
my children at home? and how can I interest 
them so as to make home the most attractive 
place?” are questions which every thoughtful 
‘parent often finds arising in his mind. 

- It will not be possible to mention all the 
‘methods which might be suggested to interest 
the youth, because they are exceedingly numer- 
‘ous and diversified; but for boys especially, it 
is evident that there may be found in the facts 
and simple experiments of natural science an 
abundant supply of amusement and instruc- 
tion. Every father and mother too ofaverage 
intelligence ought to be able to give instruc- 
‘tion and furnish illustrations in many of the 
natural sciences. What is there to hinder in 
the direction of natural philosophy? How 
-many simple experiments there are in the pur- 
“suit of this study which can be easily made 
about the table at home. An expensive appa- 
fratus is not needed. Among all the vessels, 
- dishes, and utensils of the household, most that 
is required can be found. If not, any Yankee 
with a jack-knife ought to be able to whittle 
out any thing that is lacking; and if the boys 
can be shown a little, they may do the work 
of preparation for themselves. There is no 
end to the amusement that may be found in 
this way, and often the girls are as much in- 
terested even in this science asthe boys Then 
beyond this we have chemistry in all its de- 
_ partments, astronomy, mineralogy, and geo- 
logy. Suppose, for instance, a father says, 
«Yes, it would be very interesting and instruc- 
tive ifI could give my boys and girls some 
practical knowledge of geology, but I am not 
well enough acquainted with the subject to 
do it as I would like.” That is doubtless the 
case with most ; but it isnot an insurmounta- 
ble difficulty. There are books which will 

_ just meet the case and give the required in- 
» formation. Take such a work as Hall’s Alpha- 


Geology, 
himself to become the instructor of his chil- 


or the descendants of faithful Friends that 
\chey may not render themselves unworthy of 
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dren. Let it be understood that one purpose to 
be had in view is to form a cabinet of minerals 
jand geological specimens. Then, after some 
general explanation of the science, commence 
with the foundation of things, and have an 
evening devoted to granite. Have a specimen 
or two, if possible, to illustrate ; show of what 
it is composed, and in what proportions, and 
what the characteristics of each component 
part may be. Explain the use of granite, 
show where and under what circumstances 
it is found, how it is quarried, &e. Then, for 
the next evening, get the children to bring 
in specimens of granite, with the understand 
ing that the nicest one goes into the cabinet. 
If questions are asked that cannot be an- 
swered, study up and find out if possible; if 
the answer is not to be found, set down the 
question and ask the first wise man whom 
you meet who understands the subject. Thus 
these sciences might be investigated, greatly 
to the profit of parents and children; they 
would become practically intelligent, and, 
best of all, home would become more and 
more “the dearest place of earth.”"—W. FP. 
Mallalieu. 
For “ The Friend.” 

I have been much interested in some of the 
remarks found in the editorial of “The Friend” 
of the 16th inst. Respecting those occupying 
the upper seats, and others in good esteem, 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at the early 
date referred to, it is said, “There was no 
danger of not recognizing those men, or any 
other members of that day, in good esteem— 
as Friends.” 

Let us mark this testimony, and compare 
the condition of things then with what ap- 
peared in our late Yearly Meeting, wherein 
were seen men not having the appearance of 
Friends occupying the places of approved min- 
isters, in one of the upper seats. What a 
baulking of our testimony! What asad ex- 
ample for our younger members! 

Respecting the trials of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, it seems justly remarked, that “The 
disunity and difficulties, however great they 
may be, must be laid at the door of those who 
attempt to change the faith and practices of 
the Society,” rather than charge them on those 
who are seeking “to maintain inviolate the 
holy religion Friends were raised up to exem- 
plify, under the guidance of the Head of the 
Church.” 

Respecting those who have not themselves 
departed from the primitive faith, and yet are 
desirous for the resumption of correspondence, 
it is said, “ We apprehend that these cannot 
fail to discover the fruits of the disbelief in the 
doctrines ever held by Friends, cropping out 
in nearly all parts of the Society. Opinions 
and practices are published and pursued, op- 
posed to the views which have characterized 
our profession, and which set at naught testi- 
monies, the maintenance of which are indis- 
pensable to our preservation and growth. 
They may also see, that if the testimony to 
the truth and against those errors were 
dropped, we should lose our distinguishing 
marks, and might altogether assimilate with 
other professors.” 

Of the force and truth of these suggestions, 
no observing unbiased mind can be in doubt. 


bet of Geology, published last year by Gould &| When currency and encouragement are given 
Lincoln, of Boston, or Loomis’s Elements of|to opinions and practices which the Society of 
and almost any man may easily fit} Friends can never own, is it not time, for all 


who desire to see the Truth of our profession 


preserved, to be found standing firmly and 
unequivocally for the maintenance of the doc- 
trines and testimonies of the gospel according 
to our profession ? 

In the same number of “The Friend,” to 
which reference has been made, is found, in a 
letter to the editors, a significant and suggest- 
ive testimony respecting “The devices of the 
enemy leading into an outward, sensational, 
cross-shunning profession of religion.” Says 
the writer, “The dangers which beset the 
path of the young pilgrim are great and nu- 
merous, and it is the policy of the enemy to 
cover and hide the snare. In this time of ex- 
citement, how lamentable it is to see many 
who are active in promoting what are termed 
‘Revivals,’ profess that they in no way desert 
or break away from the doctrines or usages of 
the Society of Friends. It would be well for 
such to remember that these are some of the 
things out of which Friends were called, to be 
gathered to Christ as their true Shiloh; ‘For 
to Him shall the gathering of the people be.’ 
It has been truly said if we are faithful before 
the world we may gather them, but if we go 
to them they will scatter us.” 

Let us not be seeking to imitate the world 
in its religions, teachings, or practices; but 
rather to keep within our own church bounda- 
ries, which are wide enough for the exercise of 
the most extended charity and zeal which the 
Truth may beget in our hearts. What a mis- 
take has been made by giving publicity, and 
thereby a degree of currency, to the outside 
movements of some in profession with us, who 
have so far departed from the Truth of our 
profession, as to join in the exercises of “Re- 
vival meetings”—those seasons of religious ex- 
citement, so prejudicial to substantial growth 
in religion! And not only this, but to the en- 
tering upon labors in “ Foreign Missions,” of 
those who do not represent the views of 
Friends, and are, in these positions, without 
the sanction of the Society. 

With these things and the currency which 
is being given to formal teachings and inven- 
tions in other directions, whither shall we as 
a people drift, unless there is found amongst 
us strength enough to withstand the force of 
the fearful current threatening to sweep many 
away—unless there be found a goodly number 
who shall be made willing to “Come up to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty.” 

May every attempt to change the founda- 
tion of our faith, rather than settle us more 
firmly upon the ground of living inward ex- 
perience, be mercifully foiled, through a faith- 
ful co-operation with the Spirit of life and 
power; whereby our worthy forefathers were 
enabled to stand against all the powers of a 
worldly religion. They had to endure many 
contradictions, and persecutions, which only 
tended to settle them the more firmly upon 
the immutable foundation of our profession, 
“against which even the gates of hell shall 
never be able to prevail.” 


“Bob White.” 

Having satisfied ourselves that the bird 
known in Pennsylvania and the Southern 
States by the name of “ Partridge,” and in 
most of the New England States by the name 
of “Quail,” is one and the same bird, and is 
not a quail, and has no distinctive resemblance 
to any of the partridge family, it is proper and 
necessary that it should have aname. To call 
it, as some have suggested, a “ quail-partridge” 
is adopting a cognomen not euphonious, and 
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one continuing an error. ‘To call it the 
“ American partridge” is impossible ; for Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Oregon, and New Mexico will 
notallow their representatives to be thus ruled 
out. Weare, therefore, gratified that an opin- 
ion expressed a quarter of a century ago is 
sustained by the best scientific authorities, 
that neither “ partridge” nor “quail” can, with 
propriety, be applied to any American species, 
and that the only way to escape embarrass- 
ment and sustain the truth is to select a new 
name. The task seems to be an easy one, for 
the bird has, for all time, introduced itself to 
the world as “Bob White,” and who should 
know its name better than itself? Nay, more; 
this is a pretty name, clustered with sweet as- 
sociations—dearly loved indeed by all who 
have heard it. The precedent is set by the 
“ Whip-poor-Will,” and “ Bob-o-Link’”—why 
not have “Bob White?” That the idea is in 
accordance with nature, we know, for we 
never saw a more interesting bit of excitement 
than was displayed by a city-raised boy, made 
wise by the experience of five years, who, 
upon his first trip into the country had his at- 
tention suddenly arrested by the gloriously ex- 
ultant ery of “Bob White!” The little fellow 
saw the bird, away down the road, screaming 
from the top of a fence rail, and comprehend- 
ed that the sounds, so human and so full of 
sympathy, came from the birds’ throat. He 
blushed crimson-red with pleasurable sur- 
prise as he exclaimed :—“ He thinks I’m Bob 
White !” 

Bob White—(male and female)—commence 
to build their nests in the month of May, 
a little earlier or later, according to the cha- 
racter of the season. Ifit is very cold they 
will put it off until June. They select a 
location in the open field that. seems to have 
little regard for safety ; dryness is evidently a 
first care. A few blades of grass or the roots 
of a cornstalk act as a shelter, and are gen- 
erally .sufficient to divert observation. The 
entrance to the nest is on one side; and, con- 
sidering how simple are the materials of 
which it is constructed, it is a most comforta- 
ble and serviceable home. The female lays 
from sixteen to twenty white eggs; in some 
instances more have been found. They are 
sharp at the small end, and so nicely arranged 
in the bottom of the nest that if even one is 
disturbed it never can be exactly replaced by 
human ingenuity. The male bird assists in 
the incubation, which is perfected in three 
weeks; feeds the female while on her nest; 
and always remains in the vicinity, cheering 
his mate by his loving repetition of “Bob 
White!” 

The bird is a determined setter during the 
hatching, and has been actually stepped upon 
before she would show any evidence of alarm. 
An instance has occurred when the female 
bird had her head cut off by a mower’s scythe. 
On one occasion some laborers came to a nest 
containing a dozen eggs, the parent bird 
crouching at a little distance close to the 
ground. The proprietor of the field, wishing 
to keep the nest from harm, placed the leafy 
branch of a tree over it for protection and 
shelter. Very soon the parent birds returned 
to the nest, and although the gentleman and 
members of the family went frequently to look 
at the birds, they sat out their time. For 
three successive years a nest was made in the 
same locality. 

A most remarkable instance of Bob White’s 
insensibility to fear, while engaged in hatch- 


ing, is related by a friend of ours as the result 
of his own experience. He informs us that 
when a boy, while residing on his father’s 
farm in Maryland, a nest was discovered in 
one corner of a small inclosure, which con- 
tained the kennels of a pointer and setter 
dog. It is especially curious that the dogs 
took no notice of the birds. The intelligent 
creatures acted as if entirely unconscious of 
each other’s presence. Under these seemingly 
adverse circumstances the brood was hatched 
and carried safely into the protection of a 
neighboring wood.—Harper’s Magazine. 


For “The Friend.” 

John Steel, who by relation was a plain 
countryman, of not much note or appearance 
in the Society, was following his plough, when 
he found a constraint on his mind to leave 
home; but he knew not whither he was to 
go, nor what service was for him to do: but 
commanded to travel towards a distant part 
of thenation. After travelling some distance, 
he heard at a particular place, a meeting, or 
conference was appointed to be held between 
Friends and John Wilkinson and John Story, 
on account of their separation; thither he 
found freedom to go, where William Penn, 
Robert Barclay, and other eminent Friends 
were met on the occasion. 

In a little time John Steel had the follow- 
ing testimony to deliver: 

“The Lord our God, with whom the treas- 
ures of wisdom are hid, in an acceptable time 
in this our day and generation, has given his 
gifts unto His children for the gathering of 
people out of the world. If any be unfaith- 
ful in the gift, He that gave it will take it 
away; then nothing remains but the words 
which were learned of the Lord while they 
had the gift ; and with these words they will 
war against the truth, and against them who 
have the gospel order; for they are now 
bringing up new things which were not in 
the beginning, having the smooth words 
which man cannot see; but as their fruits 
make them manifest, and an inward eye is 
opened. The doctrine of this spirit is so 
smooth, that many cannot see a hole in it; 
but the nature of it is to divide Friends asun- 
der like stray sheep. But they go about to 
support this spirit. Although they have been 
engaged in many services for the Lord, and 
He honored them and gave them victory, and 
clothed them with beautiful garments; yet if 
they go about to support this wrong spirit, 
their garments shall be torn as the coat of a 
sheep among briars and thorns; for if any 
who have received the gift be not faithful 
unto it, the Lord shall do as He hath done: 
confound them out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings; for neither will nor wealth 
shall bear rule among the people of God; but 
the power of the Lord must go over all, and 
in that must the rule be. In the months that 
are past, and the years that are gone, it wont 
not to be said: We and they; but one God, one 
people, one spirit was known ; but in process 
of time an evil spirit and power hath entered 
as leaven, whereby it is said: We and they. 
But the power of the Lord is to pass over, 
and by it that is to be destroyed, and one 
power, one people and Spirit is to be known, 
if ever God’s salvation is to be known. 


“By that one power of the one God, all are | 


made sensible members of that body, of which 
Christ Jesus is the head. But in process of 
time, through the subtlety of the devil, some 


of these members have been benumbed, and | 
lost the sense of feeling. And now several 
sensible members, of which Christ is the Head, | 
have endeavored time after time, together 

with the help of the Head, to seek to recover 
the benumbed members, but no recovery 
could be made. What shall be done to these 

members? Shall they be cut off? Nay; the 

counsel of God is not so in my heart; but 
let them be as near the body as may be, that 
if it may be they may again receive virtue 

from the Head, and come again to the sense 

of feeling. They were seeing members, and 

did work for God when they did see; but be- 

coming numb, they are also blind, and it is 

unto them as a continual night, and being in 

the blindness, they would be working for God ; 

being used to go abroad when they were sensi- 

ble, so that they would be going abroad when 

they are blind. But what shall be done to 

these members? Let them be bound; but if 

it please God, while they have a being in 

these tabernacles, let them be loosed; if not, 

let them be bound forever. This is the judg- 

ment of God upon you, John Wilkinson and 

John Story ; if it be not just and equal, reject 

it if you can.” ‘To this they were silent. 

The foregoing testimony came with such 
powerful weight and authority, that it is said, 
William Penn remarked to Robert Barclay 
to this purport: “This is neither the wis- 
dom of the north, nor the eloquence of the 
south, but the power of God through a plow- 
man, and marvellous in our eyes.” And it is 
further said, that John’s testimony had such 
a reach upon the meeting, that matters ended 
presently without much dispute.—riends’ 
Library. 

Bucyrus, O., Crawford Co., Fourth mo, 15th, 1870. 


ee Sig een 
For ‘ The Friend.” 


Although the following anecdote from the 
life of John Churchman, has probably been 
read by many of our members, it is offered 
for insertion in “The Friend” at this time, be- 
lieving that some of those who are inclined 
to throw aside our testimony in what are 
called little things, may consider with advan- 
tage the faithfulness of our predecessors in 
these respects. They took the right view of 
the case: that when the temptation was so 
strong to avoid the cross to the natural will, 
and appear less striking and peculiar, the con- 
sistent maintenance of our Society’s testi- 
mony could hardly be called a little thing. 
Some of our early Friends were sorely perse- 
cuted for strictly adhering in this very par- 
ticular, to what they believed required of 
them. The Cross was no easier then than 
now, and we cannot believe that slackness in 
these testimonies will draw the Divine bless- 
ing either upon our Society or its individual 
members. 

“ Before going to Holland, I was several 
times at the shop of a barber in this city, 
(Norwich), and the second time I was there 
had to wait awhile for my turn. When the 
others were gone, he told me ‘if I would come 
on Saturdays and Wednesdays, in the fore- 
noon, I need not wait, but in the afternoon 
others came.’ I asked him what days of the 
week these were? He seemed to wonder at 
my ignorance, but knew not how to tell me _ 
otherwise. I said, ‘I do not read in the 
Scriptures of any days so named.’ He re- 


‘plied, ‘Thatis true.’ ‘For what reason, then,’ 


said I, ‘dost thou call them so?’ ‘Because it 
is a common custom,’ said he ; ‘suppose, then,’ 


iu 


aid I, ‘ we lived in a heathen country, among 


(ow their customs because common?’ He re- 
lied, ‘By no means.’ [ then said, ‘If I 
»ave rightly understood, the heathen gave 
‘he days of the week these names.’ ‘I never 
eard that, before,’ said he; ‘pray, for what 
yeason ?’ I answered, ‘that they worshipped 
jhe Sun on the first day of the week, and 
iamed it after their idol, Sunday ; the Moon 
on the second day of the week—so came Mon- 
lay ; third day they called Tuesday, after 
heir idol Tuisco ; and, after their idol Woden, 
hey called fourth day Wednesday; fifth day, 
after their idol Thor, they called Thursday ; 
om Friga, Friday; and, after Saturn, they 
salled the seventh day Saturday. As I be- 
ieve in the only God, and Jesus Christ whom 
de hath sent, and expect eternal life by no 
other name or power, I dare not, for con- 
science’ sake, own the gods of the heathen, or 
name a day after them, but choose the names 
vhe days were called by when the Almighty 
joperformed his work of creation, viz: first, 
second, third, and so on, which is scriptural, 
most plain, and easily understood.’ Heseem- 
2d much affected with the information, and I 
Nesired him to enquire into the matter for 
aimself, and not to think I designed to impose 
‘apon him. 

On my return to Norwich, a man ran to 
me in the street, putting a paper into my 
‘anand, and immediately left me, whom I soon 
‘ound to be this barber. The letter contained 
an acknowledgment to me for my freedom 
with him, in language rather too much show- 
‘ng his value for me as an instrument; and 
‘velieving him to be reached by the love of 
ruth, and in measure convinced of it, I 
tshought it best to leave him in the Lord’s 
and for furtber instruction, to learn by the 
mmediate teaching of the Holy Spirit. I 
imention this passage, with a view to stir up 
my friends of the same holy profession, to let 
their language be the language of truth to all 
Men, in purity of spirit, and not to name the 
days of the week, or the month, after the 
fneathenish idolatrous customs; saying, for ex- 
suse, that those to whom they speak best un- 
derstand them, and that it saves further ex- 
planation; which excuse is far from a dispo- 
sition apt to teach, and letting the light of 
‘truth shine as they ought.” 


He, being dead, yet speaketh. 
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FOURTH MONTH 30, 1870. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

This body assembled on Second-day the 
18th inst., and continued its sittings until 
Wifth-day, the 21st, inclusive. It was about 
ithe usual size; though the women’s meeting 
was thought to be rather larger than at some 
‘other times. The most striking feature to 
those who have been long accustomed to at- 
‘tend the sittings of the Yearly Meeting, was 
ithe absence of nearly all the veteran disciples, 
who for so many years were recognized as 
‘counsellors and standard-bearers, qualified for 
leaders of the people, and the number of mid 
‘die aged and young men, who now take their 
places, or fill up the body of the meeting. 
Death and time have indeed made great 
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changes in the ranks, and the feeling was 
safidels, who worshipped idols, should we fol-|forcibly impressed, that the power and the, 


qualification for conducting the business, if it 
is rightly transacted and resulted, must be 
the same that fitted those worthies now re- 
moved, for the service of their day. 

Owing to sickness and accidental detention, 
there was an unusually large number of the 
representatives absent at the opening sitting, 
several of whom, however, answered when 
their names were called at the opening of the 
meeting on Third-day morning. The first 
sitting was occupied with reading and con- 
sidering the minutes of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, exhibiting its engagements during the 
past year. By them it appeared that the 
meeting had at different times been brought 
under religious concern on account of the in- 
troduction among the members of this Yearly 
Meeting, of views respecting conversion and 
justification, contrary to those held by Friends, 
and of practices endangering the growth and 
establishment in the Truth of those engaged 
in them. An epistle of loving counsel and 
warning, also pointing out the errors and 
dangers alluded to, had been prepared, which, 
after deliberation and discussion, was fully 
united with, and directed to be published and 
furnished to every family. An interesting re- 
port of the Book Committee showed that a 
larger number than usual of the approved 
writiugs of Friends had been distributed to 
various libraries and individuals in different 
parts of the United States during the year. 

In the afternoon a committee was appoint- 
ed to examine and settle the Treasurer’s ac- 
count, decide what sum.should be raised, and 
re-apportion the quotas of the several Quar- 
terly Meetings. A Memorial of our late 
friend Thomas Evans was read, which, though 
long, called forth much expression of aftec- 
tionate remembrance of and cordial christian 
fellowship with him: it was directed to be 
recorded. 

Third-day. Four of the Queries were read 
and the answers thereto from the respective 
Quarterly Meetings, during the consideration 
of which there was much counsel imparted ; 
there was much solemnity attending through- 
out. In the afternoon the remaining Queries 
and replies were read and considered. After 
this important business was concluded, a re- 
port of the Indian Committee was laid before 
the meeting, exhibiting its operations on the 
reservation, and the present condition of the 
Boarding School, at Tunessasa, at which up- 
wards of twenty children, mostly girls, had 
been receiving instruction, and many more 
had applied for admission who could not be 
received. Much was said to encourage the 
committee to continue their labors, and the 
subordinate meetings were directed by minute 
to solicit subscriptions, in order to raise the 
funds requisite for carrying out the concern 
of the Yearly Meeting more efficiently. 

Fourth-day. The morning sitting was oc- 
cupied with the report of the Committee 
having the oversight of Westtown Boarding 
School, and with different points of interest 
connected with that seminary. The condi- 
tion and efficiency of the school had heen satis- 
factory. During the first session in 1869, the 
measles had interfered with the regular at- 
tendance of some of the pupils in their classes, 
and one death had occurred; and in the 
second session a mild form of scarlitina had 
affected a number of the scholars. Other 
than these indispositions, which were tran- 
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sient, the health of the family had been gener- 
ally good. It appeared to give much satis- 
faction to Friends generally, that arrange- 
ments were likely to be made, for continuing 
the education of a class of scholars who might 
appear suitable and wished to become teach- 
ers, until they were prepared for that im- 
portant occupation. The new building for 
the boys’ school had been finished in time for 
occupation at the opening of the Jast session, 
and was found to confer all the advantages 
anticipated from it. There had been a little 
over twenty-three thousand dollars subscribed 
for its erection, &c.; and after its completion, 
and being furnished, there was a balance of 
more than seven hundred dollars left, for the 
improvement of the accommodations for the 
girls and their teachers. 

In the afternoon the Reports from the 
Quarterly Meetings respecting the use of 
spirituous liquors by the members, were read; 
by which it appeared that three of those 
meetings, and twelve of the Monthly Meet- 
ings in the others, were entirely clear of 
tampering with this pernicious article. In the 
remaining Monthly Meetings there were forty- 
one cases reported; six of whom were in the 
habitual use of intoxicating drink; the others 
had used it occasionally: seven had handed 
to others. Much concern was expressed that 
any of our members should persist in a prac- 
tice so dangerous in its results; which the 
Yearly Meeting had so long testified against, 
and its subordinate branches had so persever- 
ingly and affectionately labored to thoroughly 
eradicate. But as so much has been accom- 
plished towards clearing the meeting of this 
insidious evil, and the prevalence of the vice 
in the community continued, Friends were 
warned not to relax in theirvigilant care. The 
Monthly Meetings were again recommended 
to renewed affectionate labor with those of 
their members who may still indulge, however 
seldom, in using strong drink, and report next 
year their labor and its fruits, together with 


the number of such objects of their care. 

The Reports on Education showed there 
were 1,067 children of a suitable age to go to 
school; 755 of whom, were receiving their 
education under the tuition of members of 
our religious Society; and 290 had been at 
schools not taught by members, 220 of the 
latter having been at the Public Schools. 
The subject was commended to the continued 
care of the subordinate meetings, and reports 
thereon to be sent up next year. 

Fifth-day afternoon. The names of Friends 
to have the oversight of Westtown Boarding 
School were reported, and they appointed to 
the service. 3 

A report from the Committee appointed to 
settle the Treasurer’s account, &¢., was receiv- 
ed and adopted : after which, the Clerk read a 
minute embracing some of the exercises that 
had obtained in the meeting relative to sub- 
jects affecting the welfare of members, and 
after a time of solemn silence the concluding 
minute was read. 

We think it may be truly said, that at times 
during the different sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting, there was that to be felt, which gave 
evidence of the overshadowing of Divine good- 
ness, mercifully regarding the low estate of 
His people, and granting them some wisdom 
and strength, rightly to labor in the cause of 
truth and righteousness. There appeared to 
be a good measure of unity and harmony 
among the members, affording ground to 
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hope that whatever causes of coldness or dis- 
trust may exist, they will be removed, and 
the healing waters flow throughout the camp, 
cleansing and refreshing all within its enclo- 
sure. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—The French Journal Official of the 23d inst., 
contains an Imperial decree, calling upon the people of 
the nation to accept or reject the project of the following 
plebiscite on the 5th of next month: ‘Do the people ap- 
prove the liberal reforms which bave been effected in 
the constitution since 1860, by the emperor with the 
concurrence of the great legislative bodies of the State, 
and ratify the Senatus consultum of April 20th, 1870?” 
The decree contains also the text of the Senatus con- 
sul(um, fixing the constitution of the empire as voted by 
the Senate. The Imperial decree is signed by all the 
Ministers. The Emperor has likewise issued a procla- 
mation to the French people urging them to vote in the 
affirmative on the question about to be submitted to 
them. The Legitimists and the Radical Republicans 
will generally, it is thought, vote in the negative. 


Many thousands of the working men of Paris have 
united in a strike. 

The Fenians cause some uneasiness in London. The 
government has been authentically warned of their in- 
ten'ions to destroy the offices of the Times and the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and of other prcjects equally mischievous. 
Increased activity in the iron trade is noticed through- 
out England. Ten steamers left Liverpool last week for 
the United States, taking 6500 emigrants. The authori- 
ties have seized a large lot of powder at the village of 
Connell, ou the Liffy, which it was supposed had been 
collected by Fenians. 

Russia has finally consented to sign the Burlingame 
treaty with China, and has also agreed to a fair settle- 
ment of the frontier question. 

An Athens dispaich of the 19th says, Lord Doncaster, 
recently made a captive by brigands, with other dis- 
tinguished personages, in the vicinity of Marathon, has 
been released on parole for the purpose of arranging 
for the ransom of himself and companions. A Constan- 
tinople telegram of the 24th says, that the Turkish 
Minister at Athens reports to his government that the 
captives who were retained for ransom in the hands of 
brigands, near Marathon, have been killed. This state- 
ment bas been confirmed. 

The third public sitting of the Ecumenical Council at 
Rome was held on the 24th inst. The Pope made his 
entrance at nine a.m. Nearly all the benches were oc- 
cupied, but after mass the non-voting prelates with- 
drew. The four first chapters of the schema de fide, con- 
demnuing rational philosophy and heterodoxy were read, 
and the votes taken, which were all in the affirmative. 
The Pope from his throne then announced and sanc- 
tioned the decree of the Council. 

A Madrid dispatch says, that the family of Prince 
Henri de Bourbon has refused to accept the indemnity 
of $6000, which was imposed upon the Duke of Mont- 
pensier by the council of war. 

Lisbon has been visited by a terrible hurricane which 
caused a great loss of property. Many vessels were 
wrecked in the Tagus, and nearly all were more or less 
damaged. Some persons were killed, and many were 
injured in the streets. 

Advices from the Argentine republic give the parti- 
culars of a destructive storm which occurred at the city 
of Buenos Ayres on the 9th of Third month. Tbe wind 
blew wiih great violence, and the water in the Rio de 
la Plata rose so high as to flood a great portion of the 
city, causing much damage and the loss of many lives. 
A great number of buildings were undermined, which 
were subsequently broken down and destroyed by the 
weight of goods in them. Ships were driven ashore 
and wrecked or sunk at their anchorage. 

Tbe British House of Commons reassembled on the 
26th inst. The proposals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, regarding newspaper and other stamp duties, 
were agreed to. The naturalization bill and the war 
office bill were passed. The metropolitan poor relief 
bill was passed to a second reading. 

Advices from Madrid represent that violent quarrels 
have broken out in the Spanish Cabinet, and the par- 

tizans of Montpensier are gaining ground outside the 
capital. 

London.—Consols, 944. U.S. 5-20’s, 1862, 88}. Do. 
1867, 894; ten-forty 5 per cents, 86. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 11$d.; Orleans, 113d. a 
1l}d. California white wheat, 9s. 2d. Winter, 8s. 8d. 
Red western, 7s. 10d. per cental. 
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Unitep Stratss.—Imports and Hxports.—During the 
first seven months of tbe current fiscal year, the value 
of imports exceeded that of exports (gold value) by only 
$3,693,572. In the corresponding period of last year 
the excess of imports over exports was $33,852,178. 

The Treasury.—The coin balance in the Treasury on 
the 24th inst. was $113,814,000, including $35,620,000 
in coin certificates. 

Congress.—The Senate has passed the Northern Pacific 
railroad bill, granting lands to aid in building the road, 
and authorizing the company to issue its bonds and 
secure the same by mortgage, &. The company is re- 
quired to use only American iron and steel upon the 
road. The House of Representatives has devoted much 
time to the tariff bill.” Amendments have been adopted 
materially reducing the duties on iron. The bill in its 
present form is objectionable to the iron interests, and 
will be opposed on that ground. After long debate the 
Senate passed a bill for the admission of Georgia, differ- 
ing essentially from the one sent to that body by tbe 
House of Representatives. It is now before the House 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 338. Of con- 
sumption, 61; inflammation of the lungs, 27 ; scarlet 
fever, 31. Tbe whole number of fires during 1869 was 
632, and the value of property destroyed between five 
and six millions of dollars. The present funded debt of 
the city is $42,401,934. During last year there were 
5508 buildings erected, of which 4887 were dwelling 
houses. 

Miscellaneous.—Blossom rock, a dangerous obstruc- 
tion in the harbor of San Francisco, was blown up on 
the 23d inst. Twenty-three tons of powder were used 
for the blast. 

It is estimated that about three hundred and thirty 
millions of dollars are deposited in the savings institu- 
tions of New England and New York State, by over one 
million of depositors. In Massachusetts alone there are 
ooe hundred and thirty-one savings banks, with de- 
posits amounting in the aggregate to one hundred and 
fourteen millions of dollars, while in New Yo:k the de- 
posits reach one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

Private advices received from Bogota, state that the 
Darien ship canal treaty has been rejected by the Colom- 
bian Congress. 

The U. S. Supreme Court, after listening to argument 
on the subject, has declined to re-open the decision 
recently made regarding the legal tender act. The 
Chief Justice said the reason why the rehearing was 
denied was that none of the four judges now on the 
bench who concurred in the opinion in that case desired 
to bave the case reheard. Under the rule of the Court, 
without the consent of some one of the judges who con- 
curred in the decision of a case, it could not be re- 
heard, ’ 

Atlanta, Georgia, has now a population of 36,000. 
Twenty-two years ago it was a town of 500 inbabiiants. 

Tue principal chief of the Choctaws, in a message to 
the Council, advises that the lands of the tribe be sur- 
veyed and beld in severalty, and that then the Choctaws 
organize a State government and ask for admission as 
one of the States of the Union. 

The Murkets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 25th inst. New York.—American gold 1134. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 115; ditto, 5-20’s, 1867, 111; dito 
10-40 5 per cents, 1063. Superfine State flour, $4.45 a 
$4.70; shipping Ohio, $4.90 a $5.10; St. Louis flour, 
$6.40 a $9.35; southern, $6.05 a $6.75. White 
Michigan wheat, $1.38; amber western, $1.24; No. 1 
Milwaukie spring, $1.15; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.11; 
No. 3 do., $1.04. Canada barley, 96 cts. Oats, 593 a 
68 cts. Rye, $1.03. Western yellow corn, $1.16. Cuba 
sugar, 9 a 94 cts.; refined, 123 a 12$ cts. Cotton, 233 
a 247 cts. Carolina rice, 63 a 7 cts. Philadelphia.— 
Superfine flour, $5; finer brands, $5.25 a $7.50. Red 
wheat, $1.24 a $1.30. Rye, $1.10. Yeilow corn, $1.14 
a $1.17. Oats, 63 a 64 cts. Clover-seed, $9 a $9.50. | 
Timothy, $7.25 a $7.50. The arrivals and sales of beef 
cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 1400 
head. Extra sold at 9} a 10 cts.; tair to good, 7,29 
cts., and common 6 a 7 cts. per lb. gross. Sales of 
10,300 sheep at 7 a 9 cts. per lb. gross, and 3500 hogs 
at $13 a $13.50 per 100 lbs, net, for corn fed, St. Louis 
—Cotton, 22} cts. Superfine flour, $4 a $4.20; extra 
family, $5.87 a $7. Choice to fancy wheat, $1.20 a 
$1.40; No. 1 red fall, $1.03 a $1.05; No. 1 spring, 85 
cts., No. 2, 80 cts. Yellow corn, 95 a 97 cts. Oats, 54 
a 57 cts. Rye, 77 a 80 cts. Chicago.—Spring extra 
flour, $3.50 a $4.75. No. 2 spring wheat, 85 cts. Corn, 
87 a 88 cts. Lard, 16 cts. Cincinnati.—Wheat, $1.10 
a $1.13. Corn, 99 a 92 cts, Oats, 55 a 62 cents. 
Cotton, 22} cts. Lard, 16} cts. Lowisville— Wheat, 
$1.05 a $1.20. Oats, 63 cts. Corn, in sacks, $1.05. 
Baltimore-—Maryland wheat, $1.40 a $1.55. Corn, 
$1.10 a $1.12. Oats, 63.265 cts. 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. | 

The Summer Session of this Institution will open on 
Second-day, the 2d of Fifth month. ny 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giving 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnished 
with a lict of the pupils for that purpose. In such case 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railroad 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for 
with the. other incidental charges at the close of the) 
term, Conveyances will be at the Srreut Roap Starion’ 
on Second and Third-days, the 2d and 3d of Fifth 
month, to meet the trains that leave Philadelpbia at 
7.15 and 9.40 a. w., and 2.30 P. M. “4 

pay> Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
Chesinut streets or at Highteenth and Market. If left at} 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of Hibberd, 
Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first and 
Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per truok, to be paid to’ 
him. Those who prefer can have their baggage sent 
for to any place in the built-up part of the City, by send- 
ing word on the day previous (through the post-office 
or otherwise) to Hibberd Alexander, No. 5 North Kigh- | 
teenth St. His charge in such case for taking bag- 
gage to Thirty-first and Chestuut streets, will be 25 cents 
per trunk. Forthe same charge he will also collect 
baggage from tbe other railroad depots, if the checks 
are left at his office No. 5 North Bighteenth street, 
Baggage put under his care, if properly marked, will 
not require any attention from the owners, either at the 
West Philadelpbia depot, or at the Street Road Station, 
but will be forwarded direct to the School. It may not 
always go on the same train as the owner, but it will 
go on the same day, provided the notice to H. Alexander 
reaches him in time. 


During THD Session, passengers for the School will 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
first train from the City, every day except First-days;, 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded every 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock. ; 

Fourth month 25th, 1870. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortHine- 
ton, M.D. , 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun EB. Cartur, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. — 
Marrrep, 3d mo. 24th, 1870, at Friends’ Meeting: 
house, at Germantown, Philada., Cuaruus Rwoaps, of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, to Brutan S. Morais, of the 
former place. 
——_——— 
Diep, on the 18th of the Second montb, 1870, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, in Chesterfield, Ohio, | 
Resecca Mronensr, widow of the late Dr. George! 
Michener, and daughter of William Flanner, in the fifty- 
sixth year of her age. She was a member of Hickory 
Grove Particular and Montbly Meeting, Iowa, and for 
many years a highly esteemed minister. Sound in doc- 
trine and examplary io life and conversation, she was 
careful, when health permitted, diligently to attend 
meeting, and to encourage her children to @ constant 
performance of this as well as other religious duties. 
Convinced of the truth of the doctrines and testimonies | 
ever held by Friends, she mourned over the departures 
therefrom by many in the present day, and often ex- 
pressed ber satisfaction when hearing of those who were 
striving to maintain them. She was, for many years in 
feeble health, and during the last year of ber life her 
bodily suffering was often very severe, which she bore 
witb great patience, and submission to the divine will. 
From the character of ber disease, she was able to con- 
verse but little during the few months prior to her death, 
but at times expressed her strong desire to bear all that 
might be apportioned to her, and to wait her Master’s| 
time for release from her sufferings. Her end was 
peace ; leaving to ber family and friends, tbe consoling] 
assurance that through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus our Redeemer, she was admitted into one of the 
mansions prepared for the righteous, | 
, on the 19th of Twelfth month 1869, ELIZABETH 
Srrovp, Jr., an es:'eemed member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting. The removal of this dear Friend is keenl 
telt by her bereaved family and friends, but they have 
the consoling evidence that her end was peace, and that 
their loss is her eternal gain. : 3 


